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Diagram Explaining the Mechanism of a Conscious Movement of the Arm. 


F. Frontal cortex. ccO. Occipital cortex. CN. Nucl. caud. LN. Nucl. lenticu- 
laris, hT. Thalamus opticus. b. Mesencephalon. L. Pons Varolii. O. Med. 
oblongata, characterized by the olivary body. M. Medulla spinalis, terminating with a 
cross-section of the cervical spinal cord. cd. Cerebellum. lue lines indicate centrip- 
etal; red lines, centrifugal tracts; the red and blue circles in the spinal cord and 
fore-brain denote the central gray nuclei ; black lines mark the association-fibres. I al. 
Sensory tract of the arm. B. Part of the cortical centre for cutaneous sensalion. 
2. Tract for effecting the movement of the arm. 3A. Conducting tract of the optic 
nerve. A. Part of the visual centre. 4C. Tract conducting sensation of innerva- 
tion, interrupted in the thalamus. C. A centre in the cortex for sensations of inner- 
vation. §. Centrifugally-conducting tract, originating in the cortical area C. 


Meynert, T., Psychiatry, N. Y. & London, 
G.P. Putnam's Sons, 1885, p. 158. 


Preparing the Annual Report of the Friends of 
the Oskar Diethelm Historical Library is a little 
bit like approaching a gaming table and tossing 
dice--one never knows what is going to come up! 
The year 1980 turned up one number that provides 
us with a good starting point for this year's 
account of the progress and growth of our histor- 
ical collections. This relates to the occurrence 
of a hundredth year psychiatric anniversary when 
the Friends had the opportunity to acquire a book 
on neurasthenia published in 1880. 








Constricted Viscera, Prolapsec 


If you compare the concept of neurasthenia with 
more ancient ones such as mania, melancholia, and 
hysteria, you will discover that its period in the 
limelight was brief. The concept was popular at the 
turn of the century and in the early years of the 
twentieth; the term had disappeared from the "official" 
nomenclature in the United States only to reappear 
in The Diagnostic and Statistical Manual II of 1967, 
because it was popular in Europe, particularly in 
France and the Soviet Union. 


The concept of neurasthenia was introduced in 
1869 by E. H. van Deusen of Michigan and George M. 
Beard of New York. Beard (1839-1883) was a physician 


whose practice and interests reflected the new 
specialty of neurology which had developed after 
the Civil War. Beard devoted a number of years 
to the application of electrical treatment in his 
practice, and particularly to illnesses which we 
would refer to today as emotional and functional 
disorders. 


His interest began in college when he developed 
a depressive illness which was accompanied by con- 
siderable gastrointestinal disturbance. He was 
aided in the relief of these symptoms by the appli- 
cation of electricity. Later in his career, he 
turned his attention to hysteria, occult phenomena, 
and trance states; to the development of the field 
of neurology and its literature; and to an organiza- 
tion established to combat the abuses seen in the 
state mental hospital system. 


After dropping the subject of neurasthenia for 
nearly a decade, he returned to it in the late 70's, 
and early in 1880 published the first volume in the 
trilogy which was to become his magnum opus, 

A Practical Treatise on Nervous Exhaustion 
(Neurasthenia). 


_ The Friends obtained a copy of this scarce 
volume this past year. We already possessed the 
more common second edition published in May of the 
same year. It is the edition commonly seen which 
had an extended introduction and discussion of how 
scientific discoveries come about and what impact 
they have on our culture. Beard is undoubtedly 
thinking of his contribution, but he also includes 
the introduction of the electric light in 1879 by 
his friend, Thomas Edison. Edison's electrical 
discoveries played an important role in Beard's 


concept of how the nervous system could function 

and be exhausted thus producing a dimming of the 
"light" of vital energy. His next book was American 
Nervousness: Its Causes and Consequences, which 

was published the following year. In it he focused 
less on the symptoms of neurasthenia and more on 
causality which led him into a large range of psycho- 
logical and sociological considerations. He feels, 
for example, that American civilization which empha- 
sizes freedom and ambition provides stresses for 

the individual in a way that creates increased suscept- 
ibility to neurasthenia, but at the same time Beard 
is proud of the accomplishments by this civilization. 
His final work on neurasthenia, Sexual Neurasthenia 
(1884), did not appear in print until after his 
death. Both these volumes are in our collection. 


In the past, we have mentioned the sterling 
collection of doctoral dissertations on psychiatric 
topics that Dr. Diethelm has collected over the 
years. This past year, we were able to add six 
dissertations with the aid of the Margaret S. 
Millhauser Fund. The dissertations range from 
1674 to 1727, and represent the Universities at 
Jena, Giessen, Halle (where the author was a student 
of the famous Frederic Hoffmann), Frankfurt, and 
Erfurt. 


One dissertation is on morbid mental processes 
in general and one is on mania; the remaining four 
are on melancholia. We selected two of these dis- 
sertations as examples: J.C. Wachtel's Exhibens 


mulierem melancholia hypochondriaca laborantem 
(Jena 1674) and G. Schultz's De melancholia ex 


utero, in puerpera observta & curata (Frankfurt 
1705). Wachtel was supervised by A. H. Fash in 


Jena, a professor of anatomy and botany, while 
Schultz's mentor was a professor of medicine, Dr. 
Fehr. Wachtel's dissertation is followed by two 
pages of laudatory poems by three of his professors. 
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Schultz's teacher, Dr. Fehr, was known for the 
generous amount of time he spent individually with 
his students. Each student presented a concise 
statement of the development of a patient that he 
observed. In discussing treatment, Wachtel empha- 
sized the importance of the selection of specific 
plants to treat symptoms, while Schultz, whenever 
possible, presents the opinions of other authors. 
Schultz's dissertation is perhaps the more interest- 
ing because he studied post partum psychiatric 
reactions which was a topic not too well understood. 
His case is that of a twenty-year old woman, who, 
on the sixth day after delivery, developed a 


depressive illness characterized by anxiety, insom- 
nia, and volubility filled with negative thoughts. 
Although these early student dissertations often 
contained little that was original, they do review 
the literature and do reflect the thinking of their 
professors. Occasionally, an unusual student makes 
a contribution that has been lost to history because 
of their appearance in these relatively obscure and 
Scarce pamphlets. 


Richard Mead (1673-1754) was probably the most 
fashionable physician in London during the first 
half of the 18th century. Mead received his class- 
ical education at Utrecht before entering into his 
medical studies under Archibald Pitcairn at Leyden. 
He later established a medical practice in London, 
and became active as a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Medicine and of the College of Physicians. He 
became widely sought after by members of the royal 
family and others who were influential in society. 
He would often do favors for friends such as Sir 
Isaac Newton, who was also a patient of his. 

Newton confessed to Mead on his deathbed that he 
was a virgin, a bit of information that Benjamin 
Rush used to tell his students. 


This past year, Mead's book Of the Power and 
Influence of the Sun and Moon on Humane Bodies and 
of the Diseases that Arise from Thence (London, 
1712, was a gift of the Francis S. Cartmell Fund. 

It reflects both the influence of Pitcairn and 
Newton. Pitcairn stressed the importance of mechan- 
ical influences on body physiology in illness 

while Newton's studies on gravity and attraction 
appealed to physicians like Mead who were interested 
in how the fluids in the body would respond to 
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gravitational pull. Mead followed the current 
assumption that the body consisted of vessels of 
various kinds which contained fluids that passed 
through them. The nerves also contained a fluid, 
and this fluid could be affected by gravity and 
therefore lead to symptoms. 


As interesting as this work is by itself, it 
is also noted because Frank Anton Mesmer relied 
heavily on Mead's work for his 1766 doctoral dis- 


sertation, Dissertatio Physico Medica de Planitarium 


Influxu of which we possess only a photocopy. 


This dissertation was written by Mesmer at the 
end of six years of study at the Medical School in 
Vienna. Not only did Mesmer use Mead's book for 
his ideas about bodily fluids being influenced by 
gravitation, but Frank A. Pattie says that Mesmer 
plagiarized Mead by sometimes following his writings 
almost verbatim, and also by taking most of his 
clinical examples from Mead. In his dissertation, 
Mesmer did introduce the idea of animal gravita- 
tion, a term he continued to use for nine years 
until he replaced it by "animal magnetism," next 
known aS mesmerism and eventually, after the 1850's, 
as hypnotism. 


It was in 1812, that Benjamin Rush published 
his Diseases of the Mind and this was also the year 
in which two other books appeared by American 
authors whose focus could be called psychological. 
Samuel Stanhope Smith, a personal friend of Rush, 
published his lectures given as professor of moral 
Philosophy at Princeton. We already possess these 


two volumes. Much more obscure was the work 
published by Joseph Buchanan entitled A Philosophy 
of Human Nature (Richmond, Ky., 1812). 


Joseph Buchanan (1785-1829) was born in Virginia, 
but grew up in Tennessee in a setting comprised of 
hardship and poverty. He attended Transylvania 
University (Lexington, Ky.) where he studied medi- 
cine and where at the age of 24 he became professor 
of the Institutes. (The Institutes are now referred 
to as physiology). Benjamin Rush held the same 
position for most of his later years at Pennsylvania 
University. This auspicious beginning in medicine, 
however, did not last, for Buchanan then took up 
the Pestalozzian system of education, studied in 
Philadelphia, and devoted a number of years to 
teaching in Kentucky. In 1817, he shifted to the 
profession of law and soon was delivering a course 
of lectures to a private legal class. Toward the 
end of his life, he pursued an interest in news- 
papers and politics and became the editor of three 
different papers, the last one being The Focus 
which was published in Louisville. 


Early in his medical training, he moved south 
for a brief time, While there, he wrote a book 
on fevers which he brought with him to Philadelphia 
in 1808, hoping to publish this work and to attend 
medical school. During this time, he met Rush who 
encouraged him, ,but a lack of money prevented both 
the publishing of his book and his schooling, and 
he was forced to walk back to Louisville, Ky. The 


book shows some evidences of the influence of Rush's 
writings, but most of the many similar ideas to 
those Rush expressed in his lectures were based on 
the use of the same sources and the accepted thought 
of the time. He was a materialist like Rush, but 
more radical in that he favored the exclusion of 
religious opinions from education and politics. 

The book begins by emphasizing physiology and then 
proceeds to a discussion of association, sentiments, 
temperament, belief, and volition. Only a thou- 
sand copies were published and so it has become a 
Scarce and valuable book. 


The next book that the Friends obtained for us 
is unusual in that it comes from the Danish psychi- 
atric literature and reports a most bizarre case. 
It was written by J. D. Herholdt (1764-1836) who 
was appointed professor of medicine at Copenhagen 
in 1819, and became known for his efforts on behalf 
of vaccination, hospital hygiene, and for his writ- 
ings on the history of Danish medicine. 


Herholdt's small book, Observatio De Affectibus 
Morbosis Virginis Havniensis (Copenhagen, 1822), 
later issued in a German edition, is his only known 
psychiatric writing. In it he reports the case of 
Rachel Hertz who was a patient at Frederick's 
Hospital in 1822. Now 28, she had been ill inter- 
mittently since her 14th year when she had an 
attack of abdominal pain, fever and erysipelas. 

They were followed during the next 14 months by 
hysterical attacks during which time she would 
declaim loudly from Goethe, Schiller, and Shakespeare. 
She eventually became stuporous for most of each 

day except for brief and regular attacks of raving 
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madness. She then went through a relatively healthy 
period which lasted from 1810 to 1814, when she 
develoved measles and hematemesis. 


This "walking hospital," as a contemporary 
writer called her, remained well until January 1819 
when once again she developed severe abdominal pain, 
fever, vomited blood, and passed black stools. Her 
doctors despaired of her surviving. A large abdom- 
inal tumor appeared which was incised revealing a 
needle. A pattern of recurrent tumors was estab- 
lished; the exploration of each revealed one or 
more needles. Between 1819 and August 1820, 295 
needles were extracted from various portions of 
her body. It was at this point that Herholdt's 
report appeared. By the end of 1823, 105 additional 
needles were removed from Rachel Hertz during her 
stay at the hospital. 


Hertz was not the first known person to suffer 
from an infestation of needles. She followed Kate 
Hudson in Nottingham in 1783. The literature on 
these early cases is difficult to obtain in the 
original, but we have a collection on microfilm. 


During the past year, the Friends gave us an 


exceptional book, Enquiries Concerning the 


Intellectual Powers and the Investigation of 
Truth. It was published in Edinburgh in 1830, by 


a physician, John Abercrombie (1780-1844). It is 

a rare book; the British Museum Library does not 
own the first edition and there are only four copies 
in the United States. 
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Abercrombie received his preliminary educa- 
tion at Marishal College in Aberdeen, and then 
obtained a medical degree at Edinburgh in 1803. 

A medical year was spent in London before estab- 
lishing his practice in Edinburgh. Gradually 

he became one of the most well known physicians 

in Scotland. He was a careful medical observer 

and published a series of pathological studies on 
localized parts of the body, a trend of observation 
evolved by the French during this period and which 
eventually led to the development of the stethoscope. 
His studies on the gastrointestinal tract and on 
the brain and spinal cord, were published as books. 


Abercrombie's interest in brain disease moved 
him towards a psychological investigation which is 
seen in the book under study. He appears to follow 
the tradition set by Scottish philosophers so well 
exemplified by Reid, Brown, and Stewart. 


His book is a mixture of basic psychology 
based on sensation, sensory input, plus the postu- 
lation of certain faculties such as memory, imagina- 
tion, and reason. What makes it particularly appli- 
cable to us are the many pages that are devoted to 
psychiatry which include discussions of dreaming, 
somnambulism (this section provides us with an 
early case of double consciousness, or multiple 
personality), and the types of strange phenomena 
seen in insanity. 


The book's clinical focus plus Abercrombie's 
clarity of thought and writing undoubtedly played 
a role in its popularity. At least ten editions 
in English appeared in the following decade. Dr. 
Abercrombie's intellectual philosophy apparently 
did not achieve such popularity on the continent, 
however, for we have found no translations even 
though his medical works were translated into 
French, German, and Spanish. 
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If you investigate the bibliographies on sleep 
you can easily be impressed with the wide variety 
of doctoral dissertations in Latin that have been 
written on the subject, but you will also note the 
relative lack of books relating to it before 1850. 
It is true that there is the volume by Samuel Latham 
Mitchill called Devotional Somnium (New York, 1815) 
which we have reported upon in a previous year. 


The first English textbook on sleep and its 
disorders was purchased by the Friends this year 
and is entitled The Philosophy of Sleep (Glasgow 
1830). It was written by a young physician named 
Robert Macnish. (We have his study, The Anatomy 
of Drunkenness, and noted it in an earlier report.) 
Macnish was the third in his family who were 
physicians and who practiced in Glasgow. Some of 
his medical training was undertaken in Paris under 
Dupuytren and Broussais, and he met Franz Joseph 
Gall, the founder of phrenology, while there, but 
obtained his doctorate from Glasgow. Although his 
health was poor, he established in a short time a 
considerable local reputation which was extended 
further by his writings. He became quite inter- 
ested in phrenology and wrote a small book on the 
subject, and was also responsible for editing the 
Edinburgh edition of Amariah Brigham's On the 
Influence of Mental Cultivation and Mental Excite- 
ment Upon Health. He died suddenly in Janury 1837 
at the age of 35, leaving a legacy of four medical 
books and a collection of minor poetry and tales. 


In the preface to his book, he states that his 
account of sleep was difficult to do because there 
was such a diversity of opinion on almost every 
fact that could be mentioned. He does not develop 
theory very extensively, but he acknowledges his 
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debt to the growing acceptance of French physiology 
which he predicted would be extensively adopted in 
England. 


The 23 chapters of the work include many topics. 
After an introductory section on sleep, he proceeds 
to numerous phenomena connected with it: dreaming 
and nightmare, sleepwalking and sleeptalking, 
sleeplessness, reverie, protracted sleep, trance, 
and, finally, death. It became a popular book; 

a second edition was largely rearranged and rewrit- 
ten with emphasis on the phrenological theories of 
Dr. Gall. It remained in print until 1854 in Glasgow 
and at least five editions were printed in the 

United States through 1859. 


The decades immediately following 1860 are 
reminiscent of what we are currently experiencing 
in psychiatry today. In this past era, there was 
a sharp increase in brain research and the appli- 
cation thereof to psychiatry. In the Germanic 
countries, Wilhelm Griesinger, who emphasized the 
brain as the organ of the mind and its diseases, 
set the direction. Researches on localization, 
cerebral function, cellular studies, and brain path- 
ology created a movement which was called pathoana- 
tomical psychiatry. A later representation of this 
movement was Theodor Meynert (1833-1892). 


Meynert graduated from the University of Vienna 
Medical School, became the director of the new 
psychiatric clinic at the Vienna General Hospital 
in 1875, and eventually became professor of psychiatry, 
the first to fill that post. As a professor, he 
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was able to influence a 
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number of students who ; 
became famous in their own 
right (Flechsig, Wernicke, 
Spitzka, Forel, and Pick, 
for example). His fame 
spread and his writings 
reached a wide sphere of 
physicians. 


His position secure, 
Meynert continued to study 
the brain and to develop 
his theories of its various 
functions. He developed a 
concept that the centers of 
the brain produced psychic 
effects which were inter- 
connected by association 
tracts which went to differ- 
ent parts of the cerebrun 
and then by projection 
tracks which made contact 


with the peripheral nervous 
system. 


In 1884, Meynert pub- 
lished the first part of 
what was destined to be his 
magnum opus~~Psychiatrie. 
It was a tightly written and 
reasoned book that even the 
Germans found difficult to 
read. In spite of this, 
Bernard Sachs, who became 
an eminent New York neurole 
ogist and who had been a 
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student of Meynert's, decided to undertake the 
translation. It was published in New York the 
following year under the title Psychiatry. The 
subtitle described the book: A Clinical Treatise 


On Diseases of the Fore-Brain Based Upon A Study 


of its Structure, Functions, and Nutrition. Part I. 
The Anatomy, Physiology, and Chemistry of the Brain. 
It is unclear why Meynert did not publish the second 
part, but the first part was certainly popular. The 
American and the Russian translation appeared the 
Same year, and three years later one appeared in 
French. Roughly half the book is devoted to a 
description of the gross and the microscopic level 

of the central nervous system. Another quarter is 
devoted to a discussion of the physiological correla- 
tions of the anatomy, and a final quarter to the 
nutrition of the brain. Some psychological observa- 
tions can be found in both of the latter two sections, 
but most of the section on nutrition is devoted to 

a discussion of the chemical structure of the brain 
and the role of the vascular and lympthatic systems. 
This volume gives an excellent review of the knowl- 
edge of neuroanatomy and neurophysiology and as 

such it is a valuable addition to the collections 
previously presented by the Friends. 


Meynert's most famous pupil was, Sigmund Freud. 
Besides the contact Freud had had with Meynert as 
a medical student, he also worked for five months 
in Meynert's psychiatric clinic beginning in May 
of 1883, and again in 1885 for two years in his 
laboratory. Although Meynert had been very favor- 
ably impressed with Freud and had supported his 
appointment to the medical school faculty, a split 
developed between them. It was a complicated 
situation. On the one hand there was an enthu- 
siastic and arrogant Freud fresh from his work with 
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Charcot, and on the other hand an envious Meynert 
who disapproved of hypnotism and debated questions 
relating to hysteria and traumatic psychic injuries. 


We have an excellent collection of Freud's 
works. Occasionally, we add another particularly 
if it falls in our area of primary concern, namely, 
American publications. Last year, the Friends gave 
us a Slim book entitled Thoughts for the Times on 
War and Death (New York, 1918) translated by A. A. 
Brill in conjunction with A. B. Kuttner. 


The book had an early origin. Like many others, 
Freud was caught up by the events leading to World 
War I, and had been painfully distressed by the 
behavior of his fellow men even though his psycho- 
analytic endeavors led him to understand a good 
deal about the issues involved. At the end of 
December 1914, he wrote to Dr. Frederik van Eeden, 

a Dutch psychopathologist and writer whom Freud 

had known in his early days through their mutual 
interest in hypnosis. In his letter, Freud pointed 
out how psychoanalysts are not surprised at such 
behavior as "the primitive, savage, and evil influ- 
ences of mankind have not vanished in any individual, 
but continue their existence, although in a repressed 
state--" and that it illustrates that "our intellect 
is a feeble and dependent thing, a plaything and 

tool of our impulses and emotions." 


Early in 1915, during a period of impressive 
productivity, Freud wrote the two essays that appear 
in this book (Zeitgemasses uber Krieg und Tod). 

They were originally prepared for the journal, Imago, 
and Earnest Jones states that it is not unlikely that 
the publisher, Hugo Heller, needed material to fill 
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his pages and that he may have suggested the topic. 
The time was ripe, however. The essays were writ- 
ten in a positive but realistic manner. The first 
one entitled "The Disillusionment of the War“ was sympa- 
thetic to the confusion and bewilderment caused 

by the war and discussed how the state normally 
demands high morality from its population and then 
during wartime encourages reverse behavior through 
brutality and lying. The second essay, "Our Atti- 
tudes Towards Death," explains that death is part 
of life and the price of living, but man normally 
denies the implications of his personal death. 


We remember the old _ saying: 


Si vis pacem, para bellum. 
If you wish peace, prepare for war. 


The times call for a paraphrase: 


Si vis vitam, para mortem. 
If you wish life, prepare for death. 


The war may have contributed to the develop- 
ment of Freud's theory of the death instinct (Thanatos) 
as opposed the life instinct (Eros) which he proposed 
in 1919 and published in 1920. The death instinct 
became one of Freud's most controversial propositions. 


His essays were first issued separately in the 
Netherlands in 1917. During the next fifteen years, 
they were published in Germany (1924), France (1927). 
and, finally, Japan (1932). It became a popular 
work and was widely read by the laity. 
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A contemporary and rival of Freud was Pierre 
Janet. Henri Ellenberger described him as the 
first to establish a system of dynamic psychiatry. 
Janet (1859-1947) received his certification in 
philosophy in 1882, eventually becoming a professor 
of that subject in LeHavre. During this period, 
he became interested in the psychological phenomena 
seen in certain cases and was provided access to 
a local ward of hysterics by some friends. 


From 1886 to 1889, Janet published a number 
of his findings in the Revue Philosophique, while 
working for his doctorate of letters which he 
received in 1889. He moved to Paris that year 
and began medical school; also taking a position 
as professor of philosophy while his spare time 
was spent on research. 


He was a student of Charcot's and in 1890 
began working with him, continuing at the Salpetriere 
until 1902. He gave up teaching philosophy in 
1898, but he continued to teach experimental psy- 
chology at the Sorbonne until he went to the College 
of France in 1902. At this time, Janet had well 
established his credentials researching two areas 
of interest to previous authors mentioned in this 
report, Freud and Beard, on the topics of hysteria 
and neurasthenia. 


Thanks to the Sigfried and Josephine Bieber 
Foundation, we were able to obtain a first edition 
of the dissertation that led to Janet's doctorate 
of letters, L'Automatimse Psychohologique (Paris, 
1889). He conceptualized automatisms as being 
connected with a limited and rudimentary form of 
consciousness. He classified the phenomena into 
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two groups of total and partial automatisms. 

Total automatism consisted of catalepsy, artificial 
somnambulism (or what we would call hypnotism 
today), and successive existences (or what we 

would call multiple personality today). The 
partial subgroup included limited catalepsy, 
distractions, absent mindedness, post-hypnotic 
suggestion, automatic writing and talking, etc. 


It is this book that did so much to influence 
the French and Americans who were interested in 
these phenomena. They included William James, 
Boris Sidis, Mark Baldwin, and Morton Prince, all 
of whom knew Janet personally. This book was very 
popular and was in print until very recently. 
Interestingly enough, it has never been translated 
into English. 
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What makes this copy of special interest is 
that it is a presentation copy from Janet to his 
mentor and friend, Alfred Binet. Binet (1857- 
1911) has been called France's greatest psychol- 
ogist of the time. He founded the first psycho- 
logical laboratory and the first French journal 
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of psychology. He wrote on clinical matters such 

as alterations of personality, but he was partic- 
ularly interested in the development and the test- 
ing of intellectual capacities, a field that he 
dominated from around 1900 until his death. His 
name became a household word in this country through 
the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test. 


The volumes described above represent some of 
the more exceptional items acquired during 1980, 
but they are only a sampling of the additions to 
the Historical Library made possible by the Friends. 
We had a good year; in all, 89 books, 6 doctoral 
dissertations, one broadside, and 8 prints were 
purchased. 


Archives of Psychiatry 


The big news in 1980 is still 
developing--Mrs. Clare Winnicott has 
decided to place the papers of her 
late husband, Dr. Donald W. Winnicott 
(1896-1971), in our Archives. Dr. 
Winnicott's influence as a 
pediatrician, psychiatrist, 
and, ultimately, as a 
psychoanalyst of children 
and adults, continues to be 
felt. He is best known perhaps in 
the United States for his studies on 
the mother-infant relationship, the pro- 
cess of separation, and the use of the 
transitional object (e.g., the blanket 
or the teddy bear). His writings have 
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not only contributed to the study of object relations, 
but to the development of language, symbol formation, 
and creativity. There will be more about Dr. Winnicott 
later. We are coordinating with Mrs. Winnicott in pre- 
paring a film copy of this collection so that it will 
also be available in England. 


Dr. Winnicott's papers will make a wonderful addi- 
tion to those of Dr. David M. Levy in strengthening 
our collection of child psychiatry materials. The 
cataloging of Dr. Levy's papers continued last year 
and is expected to be completed during 1981. The 
History Committee of the American Academy of Psycho- 
analysis, chaired by Leo Berman, continues to send us 
copies of their materials. The American Academy of 
Psychiatry and the Law added to their papers, and Sidney 
Malitz, the Archivist of the American College of Psy- 
chiatrists, brought us a further collection of the 
College's materials. Others who gave us manuscripts 
during the year include George E. Daniel, Ralph M. 
Crowley, and Emily L. Martin, who presented us with 
a considerable variety of mental health papers. 


History of Psychiatry Reference Library 


The income from the Frances S. Cartmell Fund has 
been especially valuable over the years in provid- 
ing contemporary works for the Reference Library. 
Usually, we do not report these acquisitions individ- 
ually; however, we cannot resist mentioning one that 
appeared last year because it used extensively the 
manuscripts in our collection dealing with Clifford 
Beers and the mental hygiene movement. The resulting 
book by Norman Dain entitled Clifford Beers, Advocate 
for the Insane (1980), gives an excellent picture of 
Beers and his interactions with psychiatrists, reformers, 
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foundations, and society to promote the welfare of 

the mentally ill, The Cartmell Fund also gave us 

an historical book last year, Bibliotheca Psychologica 
by J. G. Th. Grasse. Published at Leipsig in 1845, 

it has the distinction of being the first bibliography 
ever produced for the field of psychology. Other 
scholarly works by Grasse on the Latin language and 

on rare books are still cited by modern bibliographies. 


The Reference Library grew at its usual pace with 
101 works added from a variety of sources: The Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry, The Frances S. Cartmell Fund, and, 
to a lesser degree, from the Friends and from individ- 
ual gifts. 


Other Gifts Received 


We also want to offer our most sincere thanks to 
the following for gifts to the Library during the year 
1980: 


Dr. & Mrs. Eric T. Carlson 
Dr. Jonathan O. Cole 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Cotton - 
(Dr. Thomas A. C. Rennie materials) 
Dr. Aaron Esman 

Dr. Herbert Fensterheim 
Henry H. Foster, Jr., Esq. 
Dr. Ruth Jens 

Dr. Richard N. Kohl 

Dr. Helen P. Langner 

Dr. Gerald Laufer 

Dr. Barbara Fass Leavy 


In addition, we want to thank Mr, Charles Whitlow 


for contributing his cataloging skills to the proces- 
sing of acquisitions into the Library. 
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Membership Information 


An enclosed card lists the various categories 
of membership in the Friends of the Oskar Diethelm 
Historical Library beginning with an annual fee of 
$25. There are opportunities for longer term con- 
tributions which would be acknowledged on bookplates 
and inserted in volumes purchased through such gifts. 
An endowment fund can be established by a gift or 
bequest in a will of $5,000 or more to the Cornell 
University Medical College. Such funds provide a 
secure source of income and serve as a permanent 
memorial to the generosity of the donor. 


Corporate Friends 
Contributions in the following categories are 


suggested: Annual $500; Contributing $1000; Sustain- 
ing $5000; Patron $10,000. 
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MEMBERS OF THE FRIENDS —- 1980 


ENDOWMENTS 


The Frances S. Cartmell Fund 
The Margaret S. Millhauser Fund 


FOUNDATIONS GRANTS 


Siegfried & Josephine Bieber 


HONORARY MEMBER 
Dr. Oskar Diethelm 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Mr. & Mrs. Charles H. Blatt 
Mrs. Dorothy V. Dalton 
Mrs. Louise E. Glass 
An Anonymous Friend 


PATRON MEMBERS 


An Anonymous Friend II 
Dr. & Mrs. Eric T. Carlson 
Dr. Abraham L. Halpern 
Dr. Robert E. Hardy 

Mr. & Mrs. Trevor Kenyon 
Dr. John N. Loomis 
Dr. Doris B. Nagel 
Dr. Jacques M. Quen 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


‘Dr, Cornelius J. Clark 
Dr. John E. Deitrick 
Dr. Lawrence Friedman 
Dr. Stephen Nordlicht 
Dr. Avodah K. Offit 
Dr. Edward E. Seelye 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Dr. Michael Beldoch Dr. Barbara Fass Leavy 
Dr. Eli Einbinder Dr. Bernard Landis 
Mr. & Mrs. Birkett R. Elvidge Dr. Alan A. McLean 
Dr. Hannah S. Decker Dr. Robert Michels 
Mrs. Oskar Diethelm Dr. Bradford G. Murphey 
Dr. Herbert Fensterhaim Dr. Peter I. Ostwald 
Dr. John Gussen Dr. Robert J. Stoller 
Dr. Marilyn G. Karmason Dr. Hans Syz 
Dr. A. Thorton Vandersall 

ANNUAL MEMBERS 
Dr. Gerald A. Anderson Dr. David Clayson 
Dr. John M. Astrachan Dr. Jonathan O. Cole 
Dr. Marie Krisiuk Azar Dr. Arnold Cooper 
Dr. Ralph D. Baker Dr. Ralph M. Crowley 
Dr. Jeremiah A. Barondess Dr. James L. Curtis 
Dr. James E. Baxter Dr. & Mrs. Norman Dain 
Dr. Alexander G. Bearn Dr. George E. Daniels 
Mr. William T. Beaty, II Dr. Helen E. Daniells 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert Berne Dr. Nicholas Dewey 
Dr. Manfred Braun Dr. & Mrs. E. J. Donnellan 
Dr. A. Louise Brush Dr. Marianne H. Eckardt 
Mrs. Dorothea Carlson Dr. Maria F. Fleetwood 
Dr. Arthur Carr Dr. Mio Fredland 
Dr. Remo R. Cerulli Dr. & Mrs. Wm. A. Frosch 


Dr « 
Dr. 
Dr « 
Dr « 
Dr. 
Dr « 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Drs 
DY. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Mr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr « 
DY. 
Mr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Mr. 
Dr. 
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Dr « 
Dr. 
DY’. 
DY. 
Dr. 
DY. 
Dr. 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS 
(continued) 


Fritz Fuchs 
G. Gibbs, Jr. 
Gibofsky 
Goldstein 
Roger B. Granet 
Simon A. Grolnick 
Rudolph A. Gross 
Francis J. Hamilton 
M. Dorothea Kerr 
Hae Ahm Kim 
Jerome Kroll 
Helen P. Langner 
& Mrs. Leslie Larson 
Gerald Laufer 
Alfred B. Lewis, Jr. 
William T. Lhamon 
Louis Linn 
& Mrs. H. G. Lueck 
James R. McCartney 
Lillian McGowan 
Bernard Mathis Malloy 
James F. Masterson 
Erich Meyerhoff 
C. Fredrik Midelfort 
George Mora 
Anna J. Munster 
Robert Osnos 
Nicholas Pastore 
Edward L. Pinney, Jr. 
Henry Pinsker 
George H. Pollock 
Edwin R. Ranzenhofer 


& Mrs. 
James 
Allan 
Naomi 


Dr. Walter F. Riker, 


JE 


Dr. Herbert S. Ripley 


BB? . 


Barbara Ross 


Dr. Pierre Rube 
Ms. Phyllis Rubinton 
Dr. George Samios 


Dz « 
Dr. 
Dr. 
MY. 
Dr. 
DY. 
Dr. 
DF’ 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Drs 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
DY. 
Ms. 
DF. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Mrs 
Dt. 
Dr. 
Dr. 


Burtrum C. Schiele 
John L. Schimel 
Jesse Schomer 
& Mrs. Leslie Schreyer 
W. Co. Mi. Scott 
Jeri A. Sechzer 
Charles A. Shamoian 
Anne M. Shuttleworth 
Barbara Sicherman 
S. Mouchley Small 
James H. Spencer, Jr. 
Samuel L. Steinwurtzel 
Liza Tallal 
David D. Thompson 
William A. Triebel 
Joseph W. Verhey 
Lillian A. Wahrow 
James H. Wall 
Gloria Marmar Warner 
Henriette L. Wayne 
Marc E. Weksler 
Peter G. Wilson 
Harold G. Wolff 
George J. Wright, Jr. 
Harold S. Wright 
J. M. Zucker 
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We regret the loss of Adrian Mann during the 
past year. A Friend for some years, Mr. Mann for- 
merly had been the librarian to the Fieldston School. 


This report was prepared by Eric T. Carlson and 
Marilyn Kerr with the assistance of Oskar Diethelm, 
Mary Mylenki, Jacques M. Quen and Phyllis Rubinton. 
Brochure layout by Marilyn Kerr. | 


